tactical weapons 10 oe eliminated unaer Kussia s unilateral reduction picugej> i!> difficult to judge; the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) has publicly estimated that the figure is between 5,000 and 12,000.2
Thus, on the U.S. side, as many as 15,000 tactical and strategic weapons are likely to be retired within a decade. The amount of fissile material in these weapons is classified. For the purposes of this study, the committee uses 4 kilograms of plutonium per weapon as a planning figure.3 This would suggest that the weapons slated for retirement contain some 60 tons of plutonium. The Department of Energy (DOE) has recently stated publicly that "up to approximately 50 metric tons of plutonium will (or may) become available by about 2005 . . . [for] civilian (unclassified) purposes," from both weapons and other sources.4
1 In September 1991, President Bush announced that the United States would withdraw all of its ground- and sea-launched tactical nuclear weapons to the United States, and that all of the ground-launched and roughly half the sea-launched weapons would be eliminated. The following month, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev announced that all tactical nuclear weapons would be withdrawn to Russia, and that nuclear artillery, ground-launched missile warheads, and nuclear mines would be destroyed.  In January   1992,  Russian  President  Yeltsin  confirmed   and  extended  Gorbachev's commitments. In addition to destroying all ground-launched tactical warheads, he stated that Russia would destroy half of its tactical air-launched nuclear warheads, one-half of its nuclear warheads for antiaircraft missiles, and one-third of its tactical sea-launched nuclear warheads. Russian officials have since stated that the sea-based, air-delivered, and air defense weapons will be dismantled by 1996, the nuclear mines by 1998, and all other land-based tactical weapons by the year 2000.
2 See Lawrence Gershwin, National Intelligence Officer for Strategic Programs, DOD Appropriations for FY1993, testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations, Part 5, May 6, 1992, p. 499. In addition, Gershwin estimated that as of that date, 2,700 Russian weapons remained to be dismantled from the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty. Public estimates of the total Russian stockpile of tactical nuclear weapons range from 15,000 to 21,000; General Colin Powell put the figure at 17,000 in a Defense Department press conference on September 28,1991 (transcript, Federal News Seivice).
The minimum quantities of plutonium or highly enriched uranium (HEU) needed to make a weapon are not well defined, as they depend on the design. Actual quantities used in U.S. weapons are classified.
4 Lou Willett, Deputy Director, Office of Weapons and Materials Planning, Defense Programs, U.S. Department of Energy, "Excess Fissile Materials," presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Power Conference, Chicago, Illinois, April 13-15, 1993. The uncertainty implied by the parenthetical "(or may)" reflects continuing debate within the U.S. government over how much of these materials should be kept as military reserves. On December 7, 1993, the Department of Energy announced that 102 tons of plutonium had been produced for the U.S. military stockpile (including 89 tons of weapons-grade material and 13 tons of fuel-grade), of which 33.5 tons was held in various forms at several nuclear weapons complex sites, leaving some 68.5 tons currently in weapons or in disassembled weapons components at the Pantex dismantlement site.W., Box 285, Washington, DC 20055. 800-624-6242 or 202-334-3313 (in the Washington Metropolitan Area).
